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of these was an ex-Tammany ward boy, fireman, and saloon keeper,
David C. Broderick. He and his following challenged Gwin, with such
success that they blocked Gwin's reelection in 1855 and the seat was
vacant for two years.
Finally, on the eve of Buchanan's inauguration, Broderick forced
Gwin into a humiliating bargain. Weller's term had now expired, and
there were thus two vacancies to be filled. Gwin could have his old seat
now if he would agree to Broderick as a colleague and turn over the
patronage to him. He had to sign an agreement to that effect. Thus
Gwin had returned to the Senate in February, 1857, and Broderick was
sworn in on Buchanan's inauguration day. Then the new Senator found
how much the agreement was worth. 'Twas true Gwin made no formal
recommendations. These were all to come from Broderick, but he was
required to submit them in writing. When Buchanan and his cabinet
considered California patronage they called in Gwin, and it was soon
apparent that his informal advice was the guiding influence. A mighty
wrath was beginning to smolder in Broderick's bosom, one day to
burst forth.20
The perplexities which these varied factions in the northern state
parties were forcing on the patronage brokers were made more galling
by the inadequacy of their formula of rotation in office. Each week they
were driven into ever more apparent inconsistency. In the South, par-
ticularly, their principle just could not be applied uniformly. Southern
politics was not like anything else in the United States, nor would its
patronage fit into a general pattern. Most southern voters lived in stable
environments where persons and opinions were well known, and candi-
dates made intensive personal canvasses. Their constituencies did not
fluctuate much, and there was less stimulus to change. Senators and
Congressmen from that region remained longer in office, and, as many
of them had stood sponsor for the incumbent officeholders, they now
could see no reason to change just because Buchanan was President. He
comprehended this situation. He could not risk giving any cause for
turning the indifference or dislike, which was too prevalent in the
South toward him, into more positive opposition. So it soon was obvious
that rotation would not be applied in that section; nor was it politically
expedient to pretend to apply it.